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For the Maine Farmer. 
CATTLE. 

Mr. Hotmes,—I have been interested 
and I believe I may say instructed, by rea- 
ding a series of essays on the History of 
Breeds of Cattle, in your paper, taken from 
the Genesee Farmer, signed ‘ Quercus.”’ 
I think he evinces a pretty thorough ac- 
quaintance with his subject, from extensive 
reading-—I wish he had given the authori- 
ties from which he quotes, especially in 
matters of consequence, that we might the 
better know how much reliance may be 
placed on the statements. I believe in the 
correctness of his remarks, (or those which 
he has compiled, ) generally, though in some 
instances | think assertions are given for 
facts which are not sufficiently supported 
by testimony. 

Speaking of the decline of Mr. Bake- 
well’s stock, (afier the decease of that gen- 
tlemen,) he says, ‘“‘ from the injudicious 
system of breeding in and in which had 
been pursued, and the extravagantly high 
feeding which had been bestowed, a con- 
stitution had been generated which was 
too feeble to enable the animal to obtain 
subsistence, or withstand the inclemencies 
of the climate, and finally became incom- 
petent to the propogation of its species.”’* 

Now I have never seen any evidence of 
Bakewell’s stock being feeble of constitu- 
tion while he lived ; om the contrary, if I 
read and understand aright, it was reputed 
hardy. It is said that one of his prime ob- 
jects in breeding, was hardiness of constitu- 
tion. * The principle which he [Bakewell] 
invariably adopted, was, to select the best 
beast, that would weigh most in the valua- 
ble joints ; so that while he gained in point 
of shape, he also acquired a more HARDY 
breed,” &c.— (See Complete Grazier, p. 28.) 
Many other authors might be cited to the 
same end. 

That Bakewell’s stock should have de- 
generated after his death, is nothing strange, 
neither does that degeneracy prove that in 
his day they had feeble constitutions, or 
that it ever would have degenerated in his 
hands. It is said he kept all his doings as 
far as possible secret, and that no one knew 
his occasional deviations from the rule of 
breeding in and in. We know that he 


72 have not the article before me,and may not quote exact- 
Y verbatim, but believe I have got the “‘snm and substance.’ 


made some such deviation, for we hear of 
his often purchasing animals from distant 
places to effect the purposes he aimed at. 
Besides, look at the manner in which he 
made his first selections,—he took his bulls 
from one part of the country and his hei- 
fers from another. 

From these only he might have bred for 
a long time without breeding directly in 
and in. Ido not, however, mean to say 
that he did not practice the in and in sys- 
tem to a certain extent, but that he always 
kept on his guard, and ready to remedy 
by a “judicious cross,” any defect which 
such a course might produce.—After his 





death, as we are informed, there was no 
one to take his place, who understood his 
system of breeding, and as it is an estab- 
lished principle in the economy of animals, 
that they breed back, and when left to them- 
selves tend to fall back into their original 
natural condition, we find that ‘in a few 
generations their distinctive excellencies 
diminished and finally are nearly lost.— 
But let me ask, how has it been with the 
Bakewell stock which has been imported 
into this country? Has it not proved to 
be as hardy if not the hardiest which has 
ever been known here? It is probable, 
however, that most of the importations 
were made previous to the decline of this 
stock in England. 

I wish to bring to notice one other cir- 
cumstance which I think affords some col- 
lateral evidence that Bakewell’s general 
system was not the in and in one. 

Charles and Robert Colling, the celebra- 
ten improvers of Short Horn cattle, are 
said by these who claim to know, to have 
derived their first ideas on the rules of 
breeding from Bakewell himself. Wheth- 
er he told them his practice, or whether 
from the intimate acquaintance they had 
with him, and from constant and close ob- 
servation they discovered it, is not stated. 
But what was Charles Colling’s course ? 
He took that race of Short Horns called 
Teeswater, which had been crossed by Sir 
Wm. W. Quintin with the Normans, and 
then adopted two other crosses, viz : the Ky- 
loc in the blood of Hubback’s dam, and the 
Galloway in the blood of Son of Boling- 
broke’s dam, and thus originated the fa- 
mous breed of Improved Short Horns. 

You will recollect, Mr. Editor, that in a 
conversation which I had with you some- 
time since, | mentioned the advantages 
which I thought might result to our coun- 
ty from an introduction of the Ayrshire and 
Kyloc breeds of cattle. 

** Quercus” says that he shall devote one 
number to a description of the Ayrshire 
breed. I shall be glad to see it, as he is 
probably possessed of a more perfect his- 
tory of that breed than I have ever seen. 





I have observed several notices of it, but 





have never seen any specimens of the breed 
or any account ef its origin. They are de- 
scribed as of medium size, hardy, with 
fine clean heads and necks, deep and full 
hind quarters, and very remarkable for the 
excellence of their flesh, and the quantity 
and quality of their milk. 

Mr. C. Robinson, of Southington, Conn. 
has an imported bull of this breed,of which 
and also of his progeny, he speaks in the 
highest terms. He speaks of some of the 
heifers as being “the most delicate and 
pretty animals he ever saw.’’? One of them, 
two years old, calved in June, 1831, and 
he says ‘* gave, in ordinary pasture, with 
my other cows, 12 quarts of milk per day, 
and now (January 9, 1832) gives 8 quarts 
per day.” 

A writer who signs ‘‘A Native of Ayr- 
shire,”’ in a letter which is extracted from 
the ‘“* Farmer’s Magazine,” vol. xv, p. 173, 
and republished in the ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Board of Agriculture for the State of New 
York,” p. 358, says, when contrasting the 
past and present state of husbandry in Ayr- 
shire, ‘‘ the cattle are the most beautiful | 
have ever seen, brown and white spotted, in 
the best order, and producing an uncommon 
quantity of milk.” 

The Kyloc is celebrated as a very hardy, 
active, beautifully formed breed, eminently 
calculated for cold mountainous situations, 
fattening kindly, and affording an exccl- 
lent quality of flesh. Indeed so very fine 
is their flesh and in such estimation is it 
held, that ‘it is not uncommon,” says the 
New Edingburgh Encyclopedia, ‘ for one 
of these little animals to sell for more in 
Smithfield market than a Linconshire or 
Yorkshire ox of twice its weight.” 

It is said by distinguished breeders, well 
acquainted with the subject, that the Im- 
proved Short Horns owe their superiority 
over the old breed in hardiness of consti- 
tution, aptitude to fatten, and quality of 
flesh, to their admixture of the Kyloc 
blood. 


Perhaps it will appear that the Ayrshire 
isa variety of the Kyloc breed. At any 
rate I should be glad to see both these 
breeds introduced here ; and if they will 
answer the descriptions given of them, | 
would give more fora pair of each, for 
the purpose of crossing with the improved 
breeds now in the country, and in that 
way making up a breed which should be 
the best suited to our soil, climate, and gener- 
al purposes, than | would for any two pair 
of Improved Short Horns to be had in the 
world. 


May 1834. SANFORD HOWARD. 





{G~ A company of over one hundred persons composed 
of farmers, mechanics, physicians, §c. (all cold-water men,) 
were to sail from New York for Texas, on the first of May, 


to establish a colony in that country. 
New York paper. 
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Winruror, Fripay Morsine, May 16, 1884. 
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LIME AS A MANURE. 

Long experience has proved that a little 
lime mixed with the soil, is frequently the 
eause, in some way or other, of producing an 
increase of the crop for a number of years.— 
Lime is applied to the soil in two different 
states, either when combined with Sulphuric 
Acid, and called gypsum or Plaster of Paris, 
or, in somewhat of a caustic state, under the 
name of slacked lime. Plaster, when pulveri- 
zed and spread upon the land, if it acts at all, 
his a rapid action, and must be often renewed, 
though it requires but small quantities at a 
time, Slacked lime, has, however, been ap- 
plied more liberally, and indeed it has been 
thought necessary to apply not less than forty 
bushels to the acre. It is not so quick in its 
action as plaster, but far more durable. Re- 
cent experiments however, seem to prove, that 
five bushels per acre is as good as forty. -This 











is an important discovery, and if true, a valua- 
ble fact tothe farmer. It will enable him, in. 
stead of throwing away, or rather of bestowing 
more than is needed in one place, to dress his 
whole farm at a much less expense than was 
formerly thought necessary, Lime is abundant 
in Maine, though not always sufficiently pure 
to warrant the expense of burning it for the 
purposes of a cement; and as but little trial 
has been made of this substance in agriculture 
in any other shape than that of pulverized 
plaster, those beds of impure lime have seldom 
been troubled. But it is high time that they 


but there is abundance of water power, and 
pounding mills might be erected which would 
be durable—ready to work at any time—in 
winter as well as summer, Why not have one 
erected forthe purpose ? At any rate the sub- 
ject is worth a little investigation, and we in- 
vite the attention of all farmers in the vicinity 


of a limestone deposit, to an examination of 
the snbject. 





Wasninc Macuines.~-Our correspondent 
W.C. R. does not complain without reason of 
the “thousand and one” washing machines 
that have been invented. They do not come 
up to that undeniable and wonderful machine, 
the humana band. We think that the best one 


and butts,—seed end 
83 Ibs.—butis 38 Ibs. 





that has yet been invented, is one the patent| 
of which has probably long since run out. 

lt was in fact, a little fulling mill, and ‘was 
moved by levers. By putting the clothes into 
a bag when washed, they were not so liable to 
be worn and torn, as in most of the c ontrivan- 


ces in general use. 
For the Maine Farmer . 


Mr. Epiror—Sir, 1 wish .o make the en- 
quiry to know if there cannot be some im- 
provement in our common mode of washing. 
Although there has been patent after patent for 
washing machines, it. is allto no purpose, or 
nearly so; and we want something that will 
be efficient. Sir, | have paid hundreds of dol- 
lars for washing \yy the day or job, as my wife 
is not able to Go the washing for a large family, 
and this isDotall. I have paid many dollars 
for washivg machines, and allare gone. J} have 
also paid, several dollars for wash boards, which 
answer some purpose, but then the board wears 
roug', and svon is worn out, and is always out 
of repair—nails rusting off, and iron rusting the 
Clothes, and what is worse than all, is, the 





were. If Maine has any desire to become in- 
dependent in regard to the raising of her bread- 
stuff; if she has any disposition to keep pace 
with her neighbours in agricultural tmprove- 
ment, tt is high time that her farmers begin to 
draw from some of Nature’s banks, and have 
forthwith a speedy and large “ removal of the 
deposites.” We could mention many towns 
jn the State, where lime has been discovered. 
In Winthrop, on land belonging to E. Wood, 
Esq. and Mr. J. Nelson. It is found in Buck- 
field, Paris, Turner, Starks, Norridgwock, Ca- 
naan, aud in many other parts sufficiently a- 
bundant and sufficiently pure for the purposes 
of the farmer. 
In some places, the expense of fuel is a se- 
rious objection. The cost of burning would 
inmake the manure come too high. Now the 
only use of burning lime for the purpose of put- 
ting it upon land, can be merely to pulverize 
it, or get it into such a state of minute divis- 
jon, that it can be easily strewed about; for 
certainly it would be of but little use to vege- 
tation in its caustic state. We believe it has 
been found by experiment, that limestone, pul- 
verized or pounded fine, without being burnt, 
auswers every purpose ; that, although not so 
quick in its operation as plaster, yet much 
sore durable, and for a course of ten years’ 
time, much more economical, The price of 


board when rough, only serves to fret or wear 
out the clothes instead of getting out the dirt. 
Sir, are not these same objections common to 
all, or are they only my own? = If they are com- 
mon why not try to see if there is not some 
way to remedy them in part, at least ? I wish 
you to make this enquiry, and see if some way 
cannot be invented to answer the common eve- 
ry day purpose of the common people, who have 
as much of an interest in this as any elass of 
the community. M. C. W. R. 
Livermore, April 16, 1834. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Epiror,—Jn perusing No. 15 of your 
paper, I observed an article upon the Culture 
of Potatoes, taken from the N. Eng. Farmer, 
which statements I am fully convinced are er- 
roneous, I wil] give you an experiment which 
I successfully tried in the years 1829-30, with 
similar results. The following experiment was 


sert it.* 
CuEenanco PoraToes., 


middle 30 1-2—butts 35, 
20 do weighing 6 lbs. eyes taken out, 


60 small do weighing 6ibs whole, 105 Ibs. 


Wuire Poraroes. 
20: White Potatoes weighing 6 lbs. whole, 


one year. 


ing: the potatoe. 


extra weight of seed. 








fuel would be an objection, in this vicinity ; 








and butts,—seed end 384 Ibs 
butts 39 Ibs. 


20 do weighing 6 lbs., ev 





20 do weigning 6 Ibs.—see 





——., — 
d end, “middi.» 
—tiddle 394 th. 

roduct 317 |bs 
es taken out, 

Product 1594 jhe 


60 small do weighing 6 Ibs whole, 96 jis 


La Prarra, (Long 


Red.) 


20 La Plata Poutotoes weighing 6 Ibs. whole 


Product 92 jpg 


20 do weighing 6 Ibs. in halves, 1094 Ibs 
20 do Weighing 6 lbs.—seed ends, middie 


20 do \eighing 6 lbs. eye 


produced 32lbs.— middle 


Produet 103 Ibe. 
8 taken out, 
Product 129 ths, 


60 small do weighing 6 lbs. whole, 94 jis. 


Te whole potatoes were planted 2 feet 4. 
part—the havles, 1 foot. Seed ends, middle 
and butts, about 9 inches apart—small ones. & 
inches, The above all occupying the same 
quantity of ground. We could not perceiy, 


any difference in the size of 
Mount Rural, slugusta, May 


the potatoes, N. 
10, 1834. 


P.S. From the above statement, wayjcy | 


CORRECT, the butts or stem e 
pounds of potatoes, and as | 


nd produce more 
arge as the seed 


end,—they were planted in drills. 


* We are very much obliged to our correspondent for 





communicating the result of his experiment, aud insert it 
with pleasure. If agriculturists would use “ pen, ink and 
paper” a little more freely—take notes of the suceess of their 
several crops—record all their experiments, and give the re- 
sults to the public through the columns of the Farmer, they 
would essentially benefit the community, while they would 


treasurewp important facts fur their own use —Eb. Far 


For the Maine Farmer. 


POTATOES 4G. 


UN! 


Mr. Noyes & Co.—In the 14th number of 


Although this comes from t 


Maine Farmer, your Bradford correspondent 
M. S. gives us a. number of conclusions drawn 
from an article in New E. Farmer. Among 
them 1s the following: 
(of potatoes) is useless to plant, as it produces 
only stems and smail sets not worth cultivating,’ 


“The butt or stem end 


he high authority 


of the N. E. Farmer, backed to us by M. 8, 
yet [ doubt that experience will prove ita fact, 
especially as it relates to seeding with it for 
Upon reading the conclusion above 
quoted, my mind reverted to an experiment 
made under my observation ten or twelve years 
ago. 


My father selected a piece of ground of even 


butts,—the seed end produced 32 1-2 lbs—| The butts 


Product 98 lbs.! The double seed 
The eyes 
Product 120 Ibs. | The small whole potatoe 


soil, for the purpose of experimenting on seed- 
This piece of ground evenly 
prepared, he staked into parcels containing the 
same number of rows of the same length and 
containing the same number of hills. Each of 
these parcels he planted with different seed, viz: 
large whole potatoes—small whole potatoes— 
butts—eyes, and double seed with eyes. The 
result of the experiment was as follows. 


In weight. In size. 


tried in the year 1830, which if you think wor-| The large whole potatoe crop was Ist 2 
thy a place in your paper, you will please in-/ The smal] whole potatoe 
The butts 


_ The eyes 
I took 20 Chenango Potatoes weighing 6 Ibs. | pouble seed with eyes 


5th ‘5th 
9d ist 
4th dad 

3d 4th 


whole, ee ; Product 971bs.} Let me give the result of the experiment ia 
20 do weighing 6 Ibs. in halves, 99 “ | gramatical comparison, 
20 do 6 lbs.—tops, middle, and| The large whole potatoe erop _ most valuable 


more valuable 

valuable 
less valuable 
least valuable 


The weight of the large whole potatoe crop 


over the butt crop was I think not more than the 
If the above was a, fair 

Product 124 Ibs.| experiment (and I do not know why it was not) 
20 do weighing 6 Ibs. in halves, 1114 Ibs. | it is as well to plant butts as any other secd 
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then used, at least for one year. Ifthey should 
be planted for a succession of years it is possi- 
ble the potatoe might degenerate, although I 
kyow of no experiments to demonstrate it.— 
Perhaps some other time, situation, soil or some 
other atteading circumstances may effect a re- 
sult different from the one above stated. If it 
will, let us know it. Let me say to your cor- 
respondent M. S * go ahead” with your pro- 
sed experiments and I will be with you.— 
We live in different sections of the country, 
and let us see if we can arrive at the same con- 
elusions. I will not only plant ‘ the seed end, 
the middle and the stem end,” but large whole 
potatoes, small whole pototoes and double seed, 
and will plant in drills and manure with straw, 
cider pomace, &c, not only ‘ side by side,’ but 
intermixed in such a manner that there must 
bea fairdeal. Perhaps we may persuade some 
of our neighbors to be our coadjutors in these 
experiments. 

The method I have adopted for the few years 
{ have turned over the soil ‘on my own hook,’ 
is to plant middling sized and large potatoes, 
] cut them longitudinally, that is, through the 
seed and through the stem end, and plant two 
pieces in a hill. By this method more seed is 
obtained, as all the eyes produce stalks, where- 
as if the potatoes be planted whole, none but 
the eyes ou the seed end will germinate ; and 
if “ the seed end, middle, and stem end’’ pro- 
duce different varieties, (as suggested in the 
conclusions drawn from the N. E. Farmer,) 
those different varieties are retained, and 
hence the potatoes become perhaps more pro- 
lifie. 

I am not certain but that to plant whole seed 
or butts is better, as may be infered from the 
result of the experiment above stated. Last 
spring 1 saw a young but experienced farmer 
in this vicinity planting potatoes (even the long 
red potatoes) whole, 1 told him I thought he 
was losing seed, as none of the eyes would 
start excepting those of the seedend. He said 
the body of the potatoe would afford nourish- 
ment to the stalks while small, and in harvest 
he should be amply remunerated for the loss 
of the body of the potatoe. I hope our farmers 
will test the truth or falsehood of this idea by 
thorough experiments, taking into view the a- 
mount of the seed used in either case, I must 
confess there appears some plausibility in his 
argument, Iam very certain, however, that to 
plant the spare seed end which has been cut 
perhaps a month or two and has lost much of 
the nourishment which would otherwise go to 
the support of the stalks, as frequently used to 
be the case in olden times, is very bad econo- 
my. Lam very certain too that to plant ‘small 
potatoes, as many do for lack of better seed, is 
very sad economy. PLoucu Boy, 


Speed the Plough. 


Mr. Epiror: I perceive by your note to 
correspondents last week, that some one has 
misunderstood my sentiments upon “ speeding 
the plough.” It was far from me to intend the 
least disrespect for either person. I was pleas- 
ed with the incident because, according to my 
bc notions, they were possessed of just 
bh of Propriety. Tam in the habit of paying 

me attention to TRIFLEs, in my rambles, and 
han adored this one well worthy of notice, 
ttle thinking of offending anyone. I noticed 
acu particularly, because I had seen many 
penne appearances, possessed fewer of the 
a noe eee characterize the lady, than did 
adele in question, who preferred a “rake” in 
“me Tee a plough inawagon. Asa“ Yan- 
of oa : ave a right to a few * notions,” one 
“a ©) As, that if young ladies generally were 

© willing to admit a plough to the back part 


of the carriage, when necessary, there would 
be fewer “rakes” to place themselves in the 
front. And, right or wrong, they acquired 
more of my respect with their plough, than they 
would have received of my ‘ bows” had they 
been in a coach.—‘‘A friend to Merit” will ac- 
cept my thanks for his joke, which I acknowl- 
edge as a good one if I had meant as he un- 
derstood me. Yours, 


May 12th. 


YANKEE. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Epitor,—In No. 17 of your valuable 
paper,’a young farmer enquires how he shall 
prevent his swine from deteriorating—com- 
plains that his sows have few pigs, &c., on 
which he requests information’ There is none 
of our domestic animals which improve more 
by crossing than swine. In proof of this, | 
once purchased a pig which come from a sow 
of our common breed, sired by a male lately 
from England, Without any extraordinary 
keeping, ata year and eleven months old he 
weighed, at a slaughter house the next morn- 
ing after he was slaughtered, 662lbs, If your 
correspondent who signs “ Young Farmer,” 
will take care and not breed his swine in and 
in, but cross ofien with good breeds, his sows 
will do well, if not kept very high,—a breeding 
sow never should be fat while she is kept as a 
breeder. A pig from an old sow is worth much 
more than one from a young one, having her 
first litrer. I advise him to get a good sow of 
a valuable breed—let him keep her two or 
three years if she does well as a breecer,——il 
he keeps crossing he will have good swine and 
enough of them. As to late pigs, all females 


must arrive at puberty, before breeding,—if 


they are so late as not to arrive at the proper 
age, he cannot expect pigs. If pigs are sired 
by a boar of some age, they will be larger when 
they come, stronger, and better than though 
sired by a little young thing. 

When sows are near farrowing they should 
never be kept in pens, unless you want them 
to destroy their young. Give them pork or 
what you will to eat, many will destroy their 
young, if confined ; but I never knew an in- 
stance of it when a sow went into the woods or 
wholly away from buildings to farrow, Hence 
it follows, that they should not pig in winter ; 
if they do, it is rather a privateering business— 
they will be likely to kill their pigs ; if not, 
they will be pretty likely to freeze to death, 

LisBon, 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Houmes: Sir, I noticed in the Farmer’s 
Reporter, which you favored me with, mention 
made ofa new kind of grass called Rye grass. 
The writer says, it is a very hardy kind of grass 
and will grow in any soil, but it thrives best on 
sour, clayey, weeping grounds. He also says it 
is best of all winter food for cattle, and that it 
destroys all kinds of weeds. Would it not be 
well for us to obtain a quantity of this seed to 
murder our Canada thistles ? T. W. 


WEST SOMERSET COUNTY AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE following is a list of Premiums offered 
by the Trustees of said Society, viz.— 
For the best Stud Horse $4,00 
** second do 2,00 


** best Mare with her Colt 2,00 
* best Bull 4,00 
do second do 2,00 
do best Bull Calf 2,00 
do second do ),00 
do best heifer Calf 1,00 
do best yoke of Working Oxen 3,00 
do second do 2,00 











do best yoke three years old Steers 2.00 





Caen ee ee eee = 


do do two do do 1,00 
do best Cow, 3,00 
de second do 2,00 
do best three years old Heifer 2,00 
do do two do do 2,00 
do do one do do 1,00 
do do Buck 3,00 
do second do 2,00 
do best Ewes, not less than six, 3,00 
do second do do 2,00 
do best Boar 2,00 
do second do 1,00 
do best Sow 1,50 


do best crop of Corn, not less than one 
acre, vol. of Maine Farmer and 3 
do second do do vol. M. Far.and 1,00 
do best crop of Wheat, not less than 
one acre, vol. of Maine Farmer and 4,00 
do second do do vol. M. Far. and 2,00 
do best crop of Rye, not less than one 


z 


acre, 3,00 
do do do Oats do 2,00 
do do crop of Beans, not les than j of 

an acre 2,00 
do do crop of Potatoes, not less than 

1 acre vol. Maine Farmer and 4,00 
do second do do vol M. Far. and 3,00 
do third do do 3,00 
do best crop Ruta Baga, not less than 

dacre 2,00 


do do do Carrots, do H 1,00 
do do Peas, not less than one acre, 3,00 
do best crop of Barley, not less than 


4 an acre, 2,00 
do best Plough 2,00 
do do sett Horse Shoes 5 
do do 4 doz Pitchforks 50 
do do 4 doz Rakes 50 
do do narrow Axe 50 
do do Birch Table 50 
do do 4 doz Windsor Chairs 50 
do do Bureau of native wood 1,50 
do do one horse Wagon 2,00 
do do Fulled Cloth, not less than 10 

yards, 4 wide, 2,00 


do do Undressed wool cloth % wide 2,00 
do do Carpet not less than 20 yards | 


yard wide or !5square yards, 2,00 
do do Calfskin boots, 1,00 
do dv Saddle, 2,00 


do do Single wagon, or sleigh harness 1,50 

do do Butter not less than 10 pounds 1,50 

do second do do do 1,00 

do best Cheese notless than 12 do 1,50 

do second best not less than 12 do 1,00 

Cattle Show to be held at Auson Village on 
the first Wednesday in October next. The 
Committee on Crops will attend to their duty 
at the office of George C. Getchell on the Sec- 
ond Monday of December next, at one o'clock 
P.M. The Show in October will be govern- 
ed and regulated by the same rules that were 
adopted last year. ; 

It is earnestly hoped that the members will 
be punctual in paying the annual assessment 
as early as the first of September, as the Soci- 
ety can receive no more from the State Treas- 
ury than is actually raised and received at the 
time. 

Orrin Tinkham, James Bailey, John Pierce 
Jr., Robert Dinsmore, David M. Lane, Will- 
iam Sawyer, Christopher Thompson, Wm. 
Thurstin, Abraham M. Savage, George C. 


Getchell— Trustees. 
Attest—GEORGE C. GETCHELL, Secretary. 





Tur Caameteon—Devoted to Amusement— 
and Matters and Things in general. We have 
received the first number of « semi-monthly pa- 
per with this tithe—quarto form—published io 
Concord, N. H. by our old friend Joun W. Moors, 


Success to his undertaking. 
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AG RICULTURAL. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF 
WHEAT .—NO. X. 





ADDRESS TO THE FARMERS OF MAINE. 
Permit me before closing this subjeet, in a few words, to 
address my brethren of this State in the farming interest. 


(GieENTLEMEN :— We may congratulate ourseives 
that we live in a free and happy country, where 
civil and religious liberty isenjoyed; our climate 
is salubrious and healthy, our great extent of sea 
coast and numerous rivers and streams afford fa- 
cilities for commerce and manufacture; in the 
more unsettled parts of our state there is abund- 
ance of valuable timber, ane our fertile soil invites 
to the pursnit of agriculture,sand is capable of 
producing in xbundance all the necessaries of life. 
I'he numerous privileges and blessings,with which 
we are favored, should inspire our hearts with 
love and gratitude to the Author of all good. 

But notwithstanding our numerous privileges 
and manifold blessings, there is a veice of mur- 
muring and discontent heard in our land; it rev- 
erberates from neighbour to neighbour, from one 
end of the State to the other, in complaints that 
our soil and our seasons are so unpropitious that 
we cannot raise our own bred; our corn is frost 
bitten, and our grain is blighted. Numbers are 
emigrating to the * far west.” Urged by the de- 
lusive phantom that here nature has been parsim- 
onious in bestowing ber favors, and there she has 
profusely lavished all her benefits, they sacrifice 
their property, break from the ties of endeared 
relatives and friends, and leave the place of their 
nativity to seek repose in a land of strangers. 

If we could not raise our own bread, it would 
indeed be a serious evil; and it is a lamentable 
fact that in many seasons we do nol. It may be 
well for us to enquire a little, to know the cause 
why itis so. Is it on account of the sterility of 
our soil? This cunnot be, for we have good land 
evough. Is it on account of our climate? This 
is healthy, but cold; and our seasons, though 
sumetimes rather too short for Indian corn, are 
sufficiently long for the production of grain. Is 
it because of the indolence of the inhabitants? 
Our farmers habits of industry are equal to those 
of our sister States, where they raise “ Bread e- 
nough and to spare.” We are sensible that we 
must get our bread by the sweat of the brow ; we 
esteem regular labor, not a curse but a blessing. 
It imparts health and enjoyment to the well dis- 
posed, and is employment to the vicious to deter 
them from the commission of crime» Man is not 
doomed to labor as a beast of burden, that knows 
not the use nor intent of his toil; but labor must 
be weil directed or it will be to little purpose. 
For man there is a labor of the mind, as well as 
the body. Here is where we are deficient, and 
here is the cause we do not raise bread enough to 
eat. We do not understand the nature and condi- 
tion of our soil, and the proper mode of cultivating 
it. Not that the people of this State are, more 
than others, deficient in mental ability, but the 
genius or enterprise of the country are turned in- 
to other channels. Trade and manufacture are 
indeed progressing. ‘These are proper and use- 
ful branches of industry, and I would by no means 
discourage them; but agriculture should keep 
pace with them, or rather it should take the lead. 
It is honored as being the first employment allot- 
ted to man by our beneficient Creator, and is des- 
tined to be our ehief support. 

We have tried the same mode of cultivating 
wheat on old land long enough to be dissatisfied 
with it, but we nave not tried different modes of 
culture long enough to give it up altogether, as 
many already have done. We practice the same 
mode of culture, and think this must be right; 
because our fathers when our lands were new 
raised good wheat in this way. We are attach- 

ed to their habits and customs, and are averse to 
innovation. When we or our fathers first took 
our lands, as it were from the hands of nature, 
they were in a high state of productiveness for 
wheat. Nature has followed the same course for 
ages; but when they have been but a few years 
under our management, they have become unpro- 


of wheat. Does not this plainly show that our 
moce of cultivation is wrong, and poim out to us 
the propriety of adopting some other course of 
management? Shall our State be degraded as 
not being capable of producing bread enough for 
its inhabitants, and we be ever dependant upon 
our sister States for the best part of the staff of 
life, and never step out of the tracks of our fath- 
ers to try to better our condition? But what course 
shall we take? How shall we commence a dif- 
ferent practice of culture ?—This, Gentleman, is 
for you to find out. These are questions for your 
discussion. But while [ am upon this subject | 
will propose a method of culture for your consid- 
eration and trial, if you approve it. Buti cannot 
ensure you entire success, for | have not yet tried 
it myself, But this 1 will say, if you try my meth- 
od, and find it more unprefitable than our present 
practice, taking the whole expense and value of 
the crops into the account, I will acknowledge 
iny ideas upon the subjeet are erroneous ; or if 
you will point out a method which shall appear 
more rational and be attended with better success 
I will relinquish mine and adopt yours- We can- 
not expect perfect success at first, for we have 
yet much to learn in the culture of wheat. Even 
if we pursue the right course, this cannot be ex- 
pected. Our lands were not all at once brought 
to their present state of unsuitableness for wheat 
neither can they be immediately restored to their 
former state of productiveness. But as we learn 
more of the art of raising wheat, and know better 
where and when it will do to sow it, we shall have 
better success, and shall be encouraged to sow 
more and shall raise more. This of itself will ree- 
tify the evil of rust ; for we shall then have more 
straw and stubble to mix with our manure. But 
as long as farmers depend almost wholy upon 
raising stock, and every thing in their fields and 
barns is eaten by eattle,sheep and horses, the ev- 
il of rust will be likely to prevail. 

As to the course to be taken, we will follow the 
example of nature as far as we can, and where 
we fail to do this, we will remedy the evil as well 
as we can by art. We may notice the operations 
of nature, in perpetuating the fertility of the scil 
in four particulars. First, she returns every thing 
that grows from the earth to it again, nothing is 
lost. This principle we should strictly adhere to & 
let nothing be wasted that may serve as manure. 
Seeond, she commits mest of her vegetable mat- 
ters to the ground to decompose, but little is eat- 
en by animals. In this we cannot so strict!y fol- 
low her example. We have many animals that 
must eat a great part of the produce of our fields: 
But we can apply our animal mauure to the land 
before it is so much decomposed as we generally 
have it. We can remedy this evil, in a great 
measure, by mixing as much vegetable matter 
with our manure as we ean procure, and by mix- 
ing our soils and by using lime and ashes. Third- 
ly she makes the superficial part of the soil rich- 
est. Leaves, and the most of the substances 
that turn to manure fall on the top of the ground, 
but they do not decompose till they are covered 
by others, and some of the decaying roots are 
deep in the ground ; so that the principal part of 
the manure of a forest lies not on the top, but 
near the surface of the ground. Fourthly, by the 
uprooting of trees, and by the decaying of roots 
and vegetable snatter in the ground, nature makes 
the soil loose to a considerable depth; as much 
sO, as we can by two deep ploughings in a year. 

How we may follow the example of nature in 
these two last mentioned particulars, (to keep the 
upper part of the soil richest, and at the same 
time loosen it to a sufficient depth,) deserves our 
particular attention- It was aneiently done sim- 
ply by manuring and deep ploughing. The plough 
used in ancient days only mixed the soil and ma- 
nure, and loosened the ground to a proper depth. 
But the improved plough of modern times not 
only does this, but it turns the furrow and com- 
pletely inverts the soil as deep as it loosens the 
ground. The improved plough is much superior 
to that of the ancients, as it more effectually an- 
swers our great object of ploughing, that is, to 
prevent such vegetables as are on the ground from 
growing. On this account we should be very un- 
willing to part with our plough, and return back 
to the simplicity of the ancients, and use only such 
a plough as they used. But deep ploughing in 


some evils which were not experienced 
aneients. kt buries the sward and manure 
much eut of thereach of the rvots of —- 
plants, and from the influence of the ae 
and air, which are principal and necessary one 
in vegetation. The use of the improved = a 
to answer all purposes of ploughing, evinces 1), 
science and improvement are more advance; in 
the mechame arts than iv agriculture. The b ° 
plan that I ean think of to follow the example of 
nature, and avert the evils of modern deep plou h 
ing, as generally practised, and at the same a. 
secure the benefits of ancient deep ploughing ~ 
the advantages of the improved plough, is to am 
tice the sub-stratum method of ploughing, iq 
To commence a different mode of culture, we 
may begin by ploughing in the sub-stratum met). 
od, a piece of old ground, some time the latie, 
part of June for winter grain. The weather a 
this time of the year is hot; but as it need not | 


by the 


"| be ploughed at once, we may work our cattle oy. 


ly in the cool part of theday. And as it will take 
but halfas much strength of team, if we shij; 
from one plough to the other at every bout, ws 
shall not be subject to the trouble and delay of- 
ten occasioned by getting a large team together 
and then must plough all day let the weather le 
as it will See that the sward is well turned o- 
ver and placed ; for perhaps we may not have ar 
first a sub-stratum plough that will leave the 
ground in the best manner to turn the sward op, 
Por experiment a common plough with the moaii! 
board iaken off, and some other little alteration, 
perhaps may answer. It may then be rolled 
prevent the sward from drying, and smoothe the 
surface. It should then be lightly harrowe: 
lengthwise of the furrows, as often as is necessary 
to prevent the grass and weeds from growing. 
This and part of the ploughing may be done in 
dull unsuitable weather for haying, or in the mor- 
hing when the dew is.on, If the ground is ex- 
hausted or needs manuring, we may apply a smal! 
quantity of compost manure from the hog ani 
barn yard, either before it is ploughed or when it 
is harrowed. After this ground has been pioug)- 
ed about seven or eight weeks, it will be in order 
for sowing. We may try some wimer whiex!, 
and sow the rest to winter rye. ‘The wheat shoul 
be sown as soon as the last week in August, ov 
the part first ploughed ; but the rye may be sown 
later. 

The second year immediately after the grain is 
off, it should be ploughed, (still following the sub 
stratum method,) and in this and each succeeding 
year another piece of ground prepared in the same 
manner and sowed, 

’ The third year it may be planted to Indian corn 
and potatoes. Now is the time to use our stable 
manure to the best advantage. It should be we! 
mixed, as it is made in the winter with straw and 
litter. This manure should be carted on to this 
ground, spread and ploughed in as soon as !t can 
conveniently be done. We may then dispense 
altogether with the teadious practice of manuring 
in the hill. As much of this manure should be 
applied as will ensure a good growth of corn ani 
potatoes, and no more. The soluble part of this 
mnanure will then be nearly all taken up by the 
corn and potatoes, which are more succulent and 
require much more food than grain. If the sud 
stratum ploughing was well performed the last 
fall, it may sometimes be omitted in the spring, 
and only the superficial ploughing performed. 
The ground will be loose and easily ploughed, 
which will be favorable to oxen and horses, a8 1! 
the spring they are least able to labor, but gener 
ally have most to do. We shail then have our 
ground ready to plant in season, and can so00 
plant it; for the proper season of planting Indian 
corn in this country is very shert. If it should 
happen that the ground has beeu ploughed so long 
before planting that the seeds from the manure 
begin to grow, and the fermentation is over, W° 
may easily perform the superficial ploughing & 
gain. The stubble and manure being near the 
surface, will make the ground light and easily ho- 
ed. This should be done seasonably and ofte”, 
and if there are many seeds of grass and weeils 
in the manure they will be easily subdued. The 
benefits of hoeing are only to keep the ground 
clear of weeds, and the surface in a health st#e, 
so as better to receive the benefit of the sun, 4)", 
dews and rains; but to dig deep and make large 








ductive and in a state illadapted to the production 








modern times, I think has been attended with 
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pills around the corn, is worse than useless. Af- 
ter the corn and potatoe crops are off, it should 
he ploughed in the fall, always practicing the sub 
stratum method. 

The fourth year it may be ploughed and sown 
to spring grain and stocked down to grass, with- 
out manuuring, excepting some lime anc ashes or 
eomething ealculaced to remedy the evils result- 
ing from too much animal manure. If the sward 
tie stubble and the vegetable part of the manure 
are nearly all dissolved, (for these will decompose 
svouer in some soils than in others,) and the land 
iy very rich, wheat will be likely to rust; we 
sould then sow rye, oats, barley or something 
else more hardy than wheat. But if there are a- 
hundance of these and the ground not very rich 
from fully decomposed manure, we may sow 
wheat. But it is not enough that the ground is 
generally in good condition for wheat, but we 
iwust see there is no place likely to produce rust 
as an old dung heap bottom, or the like; for if 
te disease originates in any part of the field it 
will be likely to spread over the rest. If there is 
such a place, the soil should be mixed and ex- 
changed with that of the poorer part of the field. 

The fifth and sixth years, this ground will 
he likely to bear good crops of grass fur bay. 
‘The next year an early crop of grass may be cut 
sud then ploughed as before and the same pro- 
cess again repeated. Ifthe land is chiefly in clo- 
ver, the superficial ploughing may be deeper ; 
aud the substratum ploughing proprtionably deep- 
ened; because the sward will be accessible by the 
roots, warmth aod air at a greater depth,by means 
of the long large roots of this vegetable. But the 
sward should have a loosened soil, beneath. That 
place in the ground below the loosened soil, next 
the hard pan or sub soil, should be a reservoir for 
the excessive moisture and a resource of support 
to plants in the drouth of the season ; but itis a 
had situation for the sward to be placed in. By 
this time the soil will be so much improved in 
condition, that we may give wiuter wheat a fair 
trial in this State. 

By this method of culture we may, (so far as 
we practice it,) have half our arable land ia each 
year in grain, corn and potatoes, and the other 
half in grass. One third ia winter and spring 
grain, aud one sixth im corn and potatoes; one 
third in grass, and one sixth in grass to be cut 
early and }..e ground prepared for a crop of win- 
ter grain. T'hus a farmer having 18 acres of ar- 
able land, may have each year 6 in grain and 3 
corn and potatoes, and 9 to mow for hay ; and so 
in proportion as be has more or less land, by each 
year preparing one sixth of this land for winter 
grain. By this method there would be a regular 
rotation of crops as follows, 

Ist. year, Early crop of grass, and fallow for 
Winter grain. 

2ud “ Winter grain. 

dra ~=6 Corn and Potatoes. 

4th “ Spring grain, Wheat, Oats, Rye, Bar- 
ley or Peas &c. 

oth & 6th ** Grass. 

By this method we should raise less stock @nd In- 
dian corn in proportion than we now do, but more 
grain. If we get in the way of improving one 
half of all our land, except wood land and past- 
ura ge, as tillage, and keep no more stock than 
we could suppert from our farms in this practice 
| have no doubt that wheat, with proper culture 


woulddo well. But where a large proportion of 


stock is kept, after the vegetable manure of the 
forest is expended, the crop of wheat, in the nat- 
ure of things, must be small. Raising principally 
stock and Indian corn is attended with great dis- 
alvantages in this State. Our cattle require so 
much fodder, and our seasons are so short that 
tae time of plantiug and haying is over—burdened 
With business; much is lost for want of being 
done in proper season. But if we can get into 
the practice of raising more winter and spring 
grain, the pressure of business will not come so 
uch at any one time; things can then be done 
‘Othe proper season, and to better advantage 
Jur climate is best suited to the productton of 
sain; our soil also may be adapted to this cult: 
ure, and wheat, I think will ultimately be the sta- 
ple commodity of the State. But it will be some 
Ps before such a state of things can be brought 
about, 


I will propose another plan, as an intermediate 





means of raising grain. We may prepare a grain 
field at the back part of our land, where it may be 
conveniently supplied with vegetable manure 
from the wood land or from some swamp or 
meadow. We may prepare this by fallowing for 
winter grain, but devote it solely, at least for some 
years, to raising grain. In supplying this field 
with this manure, we need not be so cautious as 
in the use of animal manure. When convenient, 
or the swamp is dry, we may supply it bountiful- 
ly. In this fleld wheat and other grain will be 
likely to do well, if we can make it sufficiently 
rich with this manure. If, after this field has 
been well supplied with this manure, the grain 
is dwarfish and small, the reason will be evident, 
—this manure or vegetable matter is of that kind 
which does not decompose fast enough to supply 
the grain with sufficient food. We shall then be 
in a good school to learn how to combine the dif- 
ferent qualities of vegetable and animal manure, 
so as to make them beth serviceable in the pro- 
duction of grain. At one end of the lot will be 
grain suffering and small, from the want of food. 
At the other end of the lot will be grain suffering 
and diseased, from the redundance of this same 
food, We have then only to cart a quantity of 
this vegetable matter into our barn or hog yard, 
and let it be mixed with apimal manure, and then 
cart and spread it on this field. But here we 
inust be cautious and not apply too much in any 
part of the field, and thereby introduce the rust. 
If we have not sufficient animal manure for this 
purpose, we may plough it immediately after the 
crop is off, let it lie till spring, and then sow it to 
some kind of grain and clover, The next year 
the clover may be ploughed in when green, and 
fallowed for winter graia. We may then, if the 
land is properly managed, sow Winter Wheat 
with a pretty fair prospect of success. 

Why cannot Winter wheat be raised here, as 
well asin New York? Is it on account of differ- 
ence of climate? I think not. It must be owing 
to difference of soi! or culture, or both. It is true 
our winters are generally longer than theirs, and 
we have more steady cold weather and more 
snow than they have. But we sometimes have 
what we call “a mild open winter,” much like 
their common winters. But the consequence is, 
our grass and grain are then more winter killed 
than in other winters, when we kave more cold 
weather and snow. What course shall we take 
to prevent our grain from being winter killed ? 
The very same that we should to prevent rust. 
If we succeed in raising spring wheat without 
rust, we shall by the same means in raising win- 
ter wheat without winter killing.—When land 
contains no vegetable matter and is uniformly 
rich in every part, it is also uniformly retentive of 
water ; of course, such ground will freeze on the 
surface in a crust of uniform thickness and hard- 
ness, as ice on water. The expansion or swel- 
ling of the soil, occasioned by the frost, can then 
take place only by raising up the ground. This, 
by freezing fast round the roots and stalks of 
grain, takes it up and parts it from the roots be- 
low. But when ground near the surface contains 
much vegetable matter and a variety of soil, some 
parts will be more and some less retentive of wa- 
ter ; the parts, more pervious and less retentive 


of water, will be most pervious to the roots of 
grain. In these, grain when it grows out of 


the ground the roots will plunge. Of course, 
this ground will freeze harder where there are 
no stalks nor roots of grain. The expansion by 
frost then takes place by compression or erowd- 
ing the soil together, and it will not rise so much ; 
and if it does, will not be so likely to take the 
grain up. because it is not frozen so bard round 
it. 

In agriculture, as in every other employment 
or profession, our success depends essentially up- 
on the acquisiton of knowledge relating to our 
business. We cannot suppose that in this State 
we have a perfect knowledge of the modes of cul- 
ture and practices of farming best suited to our 
soil and climate. How we may best attain this 
knowledge, is a question of much importance. I! 
can devise no better means of advancing in know- 
ledge and improvement in agricultnre than those 
already employed to some extent. Agricultural 
societies and publications are the most efficient 
means for this purpose. By these, in other eoun- 
tries and in other States the best interests of the 





farmer have been promoted. In this Stste lese 
has been done inthis way. The people of thie 
State are not insensible of the power and influ- 
ence of Societies and of the Press to accomplish 
great purposes. Party political publications and 
conventions and combinations of men, to promote 
the interests of a few office-seekers, are encour- 
aged and supported to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. And will the farmers of Maine let the well 
meant and well directed exertions, which are 
made to advance the interests of agriculture, fail 
for want of their co-operation and support? Will 
they not encourage and support the same means 
to promote their own interests, which they do to 
promote the interests and office of their political 
friends? It would seem that many farmers think, 
either that there can be no improvement or advan- 
ces of knowledge in agriculture, or that the far- 
ming interest cannot be benefitted by these 
means. Many reasons might be advanced to 
show that agricultural societies and publications 
are the most effectual means for this purpose.— 
But | shall only suggest a few ideas on this sub- 
ject. 

In regard to agriculture, the treasures of knewl- 
edge are hid in the wide field of the earth, and we 
must dig and search to find them. They may be 
found in every soil, and in every clime. ‘The man 
of learning may sometimes trace and fiod them 
from the abstruse principles of philosophy and 
science, and the humble plough-man while cult- 
ivating his land. There are none so low but they 
may discover something valuable ; nove so high 
but they may be benefited by it. We should all 
combine in this search of knowledge and improve- 
ment in agriculture, for it is of universal interest; 
all are dependant upon it for subsistance. If we 
all engage in it, we shall find much ; for weshall 
then search in different directions, and in many 
places. When any thing valuable is found by 
any one, it should be considered common stock. 
He should not keep it to himself, but publish it to 
his neighbors that they may be benefitted,and re- 
joice with him, because “ That which was lost is 
found.” Thus all be benefited by the discoveries 
of each, and friendship and union increased ; for 
nothing increases friendship more than having a 
common intefest, and confering and receiving 
mutual benefits. 

Vegetable Physiology opens a large field for the 
range of thought, which has never been half ex- 
plored. The study of this science may lead to 
the discovery of that knowledge of the habits, dis- 
eases and peculiarities of different plants, which 
may be of much use to the agriculturist; and at 
the same time it will excite our minds to gratitude 
and admiration of the works of the Creator’s hand. 
The heavenly bodies have long attracted the at- 
tention of man, and the sublime science of As- 
tronomy has taught him that worlés on worlds 
are the work of the Great Creator’s band. But 
if we only considered these, we should be apt to 
think that in the greatness and multiplicity of bis 
works he overlooked the meaner things of earth, 
aud say, as one anciently said * Whatis man that 
he should be mindful of him?” But when we 
turn our eyes to the earth, and observe with what 
wisdom and power he has caused it to bring forth 
food for man, beast, bird, and reptile, we see 
and are convinced that His tender mercies are 
over all his works,” and that nothing is overlook 
ed or forgotten by Him. 

Ifatl interested in agriculture would generally 
unite with spirit to make improvements, much 
might be done ina short time. Farming would 
no longer be degraded as a low ealling. Many 
now engaged in lumbering & other ewployments 
would engage in the cultivation ofthe soil- ‘That 
class of farmers, who think that no improvement 
can be made, but that the old way is the best, 
would soon be convinced that something may be 
done, and would engage with spirit and new cour- 
age in the work. In a few years the general as- 
pect of the country would be changed. Large 
fields would be smiling with the golden harvest, 
where now only shrubbery and a worthless kind 
of grass are seen. We should no longer complain 
that we cannot raise our own bread. The tide 
of emigration would return from the South West 
and our lands wonld increase in value.—Trade, 
manufacture, science and the arts would advance 
and follow in the train. Canals would be made 
rail roads constructed, manufactories, seminaries 






















































































































































































and colleges established,—at every harbor and 
navigable river would be a mart for flour and the 
rich products of our soil, and the people of other 
countries and of other nations would partake and 
rejoice with us in the bounties, which Heaven 
bestows upon our land. 

But am I only indulging in chimerical fancies 
and describing a state of prosperity which our 
State may not and cannotever attain? Our le- 
cal and natural advantages favor it, and there is 
nothing in our climate nor in our soil that forbids 
it. There is only wanting general, combined and 
united exertions to make the practice of agricul- 
ture reputable, and give it a zest and proper di- 
rection. Already we see the light of knowledge 
and improvement arising, and the mist of igno- 
rance and prejudice receding. In several of our 
counties Agricultural Societies are formed. Our 
Legislatures have done something to encourage 
agriculture, aud if they are wise and patriotic they 
willdo more. In this town there is a weekly pub- 
lication, devoted principally to agriculture ; a re- 
ceptacle, where all the important ideas and knowl. 
edge gained by experience from all parts of the 
State, may be received ; alaboratory, where these 
may be purified from error and dross, and the op- 
posites combined to answer the best purposes,& to 
the satisfaction of all parties ; a fountain, to send 
forth the pure streams of knowledga, causing the 
land to abound with fruits and food for man and 
beast;—a RISING STAR IN THE EAST, the 
harbinger of an effulgent day.  » 


Winthrop, Febuary 5th, 1834. 


—_— 
MECHANICS. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Hotmes—Sir, I have perused your pa- 
per since its commencement, and have seen 
but little, considering the mass of information 
it contains, beneficial to the practical Mechan- 
ic. It seems to me something might be effect- 
ed in this branch of science, as well as in oth- 
ers, by a combination of mires, What me- 
chanics need (to say nothing of their wants) is, 
a thorough investigation of its principles, be- 
ginning at the commencement, if 1 may so term 
it. What I mean by the commencement is this, 
—to consider its first rudiments. First, then, 
we are to consider the first mover or moving 
power. This is obtained in various ways, by 
WATER, steam, wind, weights, springs, &c.— 
We say of a water wheel, steam engine, wind 
mill, or any other power, it is of such and such 
magnitude, commonly designated by horse’s 
power. What a horse’s power is, is almost im- 
possible to tell, although it has been treated 
upon by a number of authors, owing I suppose 
to the difference in these animals; some au- 
thors laying it down sufficient to raise 33000 
pounds one foot high per minute, while others 
put it at 22000 pounds. But allowing this to 
be nothing but the difference in animals, | will 
venture to assert there is not one Mechanic 
out of twenty, much to their discredit | must 
own, that understand what 1s meant by this de- 
finition. » I shall not attempt to give a perfect 
description of what is meant by a horse’s pow- 
er; but throw out some hints, hoping to elicit 
from some skilful person an tilustration which 
every one that wears the appelation of Farmer 
or Mechanic can understand. Having this 
point settled, we shall be ready to proceed far- 
ther with the investigstion. I sincerely hope 
some one will feel enough interested in this 
neglected branch of science to take hold of it 
in good earnest, and do something for the 
needy Mechanic. As a class they are, like 
the Farmers, many of them, destitute of learn- 
ing ; owing to their going to learn a trade wheu 
young, i» part, and partly by a neglect of what 
little opportunity they may chance to have.— 
Having had but little advantage in the way of 
education, it would be a great favor for some 
one to relieve me from the task of writing on 
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the subject. Something ought to be done to 
relieve this portion of community from the bur- 
then of ignorance with which they now have 
to contend. Many of them, like myself, are 
trained to their profession from almost infancy 
and know little else, besides what progress 
they have made in their particular occupation. 
Hence the necessity that some man of LeTTEeRs 
as well as practicai knowledge, should under- 
take the responsibility. If no one can be in- 
duced to commence the above object, I will 
TURN AND TWIST my Own capacity and give 
what aid I may be able through the medium of 
a paper like yours, devoted to the advancement 
of the cause. 

You will hear from me occasionally,* when 
I shall endeavor to give my ideas on this sub- 
ject, and make some new proposition in the 
science. A Wexi-Wisues. 





* Let these occasions be often.—Ep. 
SS TL: TES SE PE EE LL 


SUMMARY. 











Cholera in the west.—The New Orleans Bee, of 

the 24th ult, savs; The cholera had broken out 
on board the steamer Philadelphia. She landed 
a detachment of U. S. troops at Montgomery’s 
Point, on Sunday morning, the commanding offi- 
cer of which, stated to our informant that six of 
his corps had been attacked with the disease, one 
of whom had died two others were supposed to 
be dangerous. There had been a few cases a- 
mong the passenges of the boat, one of whom had 
died. ———— 
Texas. This country is likely to he convulsed 
in civil war, in consequence of the imprisonment 
of Col. Austin founder of Austin’s colony. The 
Colonel is accused by the Mexiean government 
of having excited the colony to insurrection, and 
driving away the Mexican troops.. He is now 
undergoing his trial in the city of Mexico, and 
fears are entertained for bis life. Should he be 
executed, his death will be revenged, and a civil 
war will be the result. Mew Orleans Mer. Adv. 





Four pilot boats arrived at Baltimore 20th,with 
several hundred bbls Fredericksburg flour, pick- 
ed up 40 miles at sea. 


Spread of knowledge,—In 1817 there were in all 
Switzerland no more than 54 printing offices anc 
16 Journals—in 1830 there were 71 printing offi- 
ces and 29 Journals; at present there are 93 of 
the former and 54 of the latter. 





Hyman versus Bacchus.—A bil! passed the Leg- 
islature of Ohio, at its last session, authorizing 
the Supreme Court of that State to grant divore- 
es to applicants where the fact can be proved that 
either party has been a habitual drunkard for two 
years, This will become the most notoricus 
State in the Union for divorces. There were 
more than five hundred apptications to the Leg- 
islature and Supreme Court last winter ; and the 
present law, though perhaps a very judicious one 
will not be likely to diminish the number, If any 
furtber facilities. are afforded, the marriage tie 
will become a mere slip knot, and the whole state 
will not be able to furnish a Darby and Joan—a 
couple fit to “ claim the flitch.” The ladies will 
be all turned into widows bewitched. Balt. Gaz. 





Teaching the Dumb to speak. The Abhe Jamet 
has presented to the Academy of Caen, a young 
deaf and dumb pupil whom he has succeeded in 
making speak in quite a correct manner. Sever- 
al members put questions to him though his lear- 
ned instructor in regard to his age, and his stud- 
ies; to all which, he answered without embar- 
rassment. But there is something strange and 
forced in his hollow and jolting voice, which is 
not at all agreeable to the ear, and which you 
would say came from an automaton, if the labor 
of the chest, and of the organs of speech did not 
advertise you to the contrary. He does not hear 
at all, not even thunder; only be says when a 
carriage passes in the street, “I feel a noise un- 
der my feet.” 





M. Jamet entered into some details in regard 


tc 
od 


to the manner to which he resorted to obtain this 
result. He drew an open mouth, and traced in 
it a tongue in all the positions necessary for th, 
emission of the different sounds. Some of them 
cost him & good deal of trouble, particularly i, 
(French) nasal vowels. It took the Popil six 
months before he could articwlate the liquid |. 
the sound which he still pronounces the least diy. 
tinetly.— Portland Jeffersonian. 





Death of a Child occasioned by a Cat.—A friend 
intimately acquainted with the facts, and whose 
statement may he relied on, informs that a few 
days since, an infant only six months old, was 
killed by a cat having sucked ite blood from the 
nose of the child while asleep in the cradle, The 
child was found with the blood at its nose, warm 
but lifeless. The cat remained in the cradle with 
its mouth and nose immersed in blood, and so 
gorged as to be unable to leave the place. A 
medical examination took place, and the reau|t 
was from the loss of blood by the child, and the 
great quantity fonnd in the cat, which was killed, 
that the life of the child was taken by the cat, 
N.Y. Paper, 





Romantie Excursion. A young lady of respec. 
table connections ip Portland, had probably been 
reading the novels of Scott, Bulwer and Cooper, 
and perhaps Allan Ramsay’s beautiful comedy of 
the “ Gentle Shepherd.” Be this as it may, she 
was determined to leave the narrow limits of a 
dusty city, and try the pleasures of a country life. 
She clothed herself in men’s attire, in a fashion. 
able suit of broadcloth, took some change in her 
pocket, and started forthe interior. She caine to 
this village on foot, one day last week, a lad to 
all appearance, from 14 to 16 years of age. She 
stopped here a short time, drank a glass of sweet 
wine and went on. Her father came in the af- 
ternoon in pursuit of her, he overtook her beyond 
Limerick, and conducted her back to Portland. 


The Iron Steam Boat Alburkha. This vessel is 
now in the river Niger, with the Quorra steam 
boat, and seems to have been the favorite of the 
two vessels since they departed on their interest- 
ing expidition. The advantages of iron vessels 
in warm climates, are ably pointed out in a short 
extract we gave in our last number from Charr- 
bers’ Jounal; and these advantages seem in no 
wise exaggerated in the instance of the Alburkha 
according to reports received from thoge eimbar- 
ked in her. This vessel was built by Mr Laird, 
of Liverpool, for the purpose of navigating the 
shoal water of the river, and we understand that 
he has since constructed another for the interior 
navigation of Ireland. We have no doubt that 
these vessels, from their vast superiority over 
those of wood, and their durable quality, will 
speedily be numerously employed. Nanti. Mug. 











Ipswicn, May 7. Schr Merchant, of Belfast 
loaded with spars was discovered on the Bar last 
evening at 6 o’clock, and during the night beat 
over 4nd came upon the beach, bilged, masts 
standing, but no person on board. The crew are 
probably lost, as the boat came on shore full of 
water before the vessel was seen. 

[Since the above a letter has been received 
from Ipswich stating that the crew are all saved 
on Plumb Island.) 





Steamboat Disaster. A letter to the Postmaster 
of New York, from Columbus, Geo. announces 
that the mail boat “ Star of the West,” plying be- 
tween New Orleans and Mobile, burst her boiler 
on the 18th ult.—killed two persons and injured 
others—all in confusion, and no mail from New 
Orleans, says a bill from the Mobile Post Office. 

Another. The St. Louis Republican of 17th ult 
says—* By an arrival from the Upper Mississippi 
we learn that the Steamboat St. Louis, bound to 
Galena, has burst ber boiler, by which 12 or 14 
persons were killed and many others badly scal- 
ded. The St Louis was chartered for the trip 
from New Orleans to Galena. 





The number of revolutionary pensioners on the 
roll, under act prior to 1832, 11,031; invalia pen- 
sioners, 3,785. 

The number of militia in the United States, 8c- 





cording to the latest returns, is 1,346,116. 
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MARRIAGES. 


In Hallowell, on Suoday morning last, Mr Adan L. Nor- 
cross to Miss Mary Jane Clark. 
In Onina, Mr Robert Studley to Miss Mary Jane, daugh- 

rRev John Allen. 

ie dagvsta, Mr David E. Towle to Miss Eliza A. Reed, 
daughter of John Reed. 

In Madison, Mr Ira Searle to Miss Amanda Malvina Os- 
borne. 


- —_ 





DEATHS. 
In this town, on the 10:h inst. Mr Charles Bonjaminc, 
aced 38 years, 

“In Augusta, Daniel Stone, Esq. aged 67, one of the early 
inhabitants. He enjoyed, through life, in an eminent de- 
gree the confidence and respect of his neighbors. For sev- 
eral years past he has been County Treasurer, having been 
reneatedly elected to that office without opposition. 

In Readfield, April 18, Elizabeth, wife of Sam’) Waugh, 
aged 5S. 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpary, May 5. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market this day, 210 Beef Cattle, (10 unsold,) 12 
pairs Working Oxen; 17 Cows and Calves ; 60 Sheep, 
sud 200 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattie.—The limited number at market 
caused some speculation and prices advanced considerably ; 
the quality of the cattle was much better than usual. MWe 
poticed a few yoke ex raordinary fine taken at 6 12 a 6 25; 
we quote prime at 5 75a6; good at 538 a 5 50; thinSa 
§ 25 

Working Oxen—Sales were affected at 52, 60, 70, and 











75 

Cows and Calves—Sales were noticed at $18, 21, 26, 
and 29. 

Swine—We noticed several lots taken at 5 1-2 for sows 
and 6 1-4 for barrows, also lots at 5 for sows and 6 for bar- 
rows, at retail 6 for sows and 7 for barrows. 


- —_—— 














NOTICE TO WOOL GROWERS. 
T a meeting of Wool growers holden at Union Hall, 
Winthrop, June 15, 1833, the subscriber was chosen a 
Committee of Vigilence and Correspondence. It was also 
Voted, That he call a meeting of wool growers next Spring 
previous to the time of shearing. In pursuance of s.id vote 
I appoint SATURDAY the 31st day of May inst. at Ma- 
sonic Hall in Winthrop, at two o’clock P. M. as the time 
aud place of said meeting. Itis hoped that wool growers 


will generally attend. ELIJAH WOOD. 





W OTICE is hereby given tha: the Annual meeting of the 
4% Kennebec Co. Ag. Society stands adjourned to the 
first Wednesday in June next, at 2 o’clock P. M. at the 
Masonic Hall. S. Bensamin, Rec, Sec’y. 
Wiuthrop, May 14, 1834. Q 





HITCHCOCK’S PATENT 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS, 


F all sizes, kept constantly for sale by the subscriber, 
' warranted to be made of the best materials. Likewise 
Points for the same. Purchasers may be assured of being 
supplied with Points at any time, Ploughs sold by the sub- 
seriber, if they do not prove good as recommended, may be 
returned and the money will be refunded. 
: WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
Winthrop, May 13, 1834. 


Kennepec, ss.—.4t a Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the last Tuesday of April, A. D. 1834. 

PUNICE WILLIAMS, widow of Joun WILLIAMS, 

late of Winthrop, in said county, deceased, having made 

«pplication for an allowance out of the personal estate of 

said deceased. 

Ordered, That the said Eunice Milliams give notice to 
all persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at PVinthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta in said county, on the last 
Tuesday of May next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should not 
be allowed, H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. Aitest: EK. T. BripGe, Register. 
LL 











Kenner BEC, 8s.--/t a Court of Probate heli at du- 
kusta, within and for the County of Kennebec,on 
the last Tuesday of April, A. D. 1834. 

MOSES B. SEARS, Administrator of the goods and es- 

tate of PauL Sxars, late of Winthrop, in said county, de- 

ee having presented his first account of administration 
ofthe Estate of said deceased for allowance : 

Ordered, That the said Administrator give-notice to all 
Persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to. be 
Published three weeks successively im the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear ata Probate 

Curt to be held at Augusta, im said county, on the last 
oe of May next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 
re and shew cause, if any they haxe, why the same 

euld not be allowed. i. W. FULLER, Judge. 

Wwe copy, Attest x E. T. Brivee, Register, 


FLOUGES. 
Of the first quality kept constantly on hand 


by HORACE GOULD. 
Winthrop, May 8, 1834 


SHERIFF'S SALE. 


KENNEBEC, SS. May 15, 1834. 





tion, on Saturday the 21st day of June next at 2 o’clock 
P. M. at the Tavern House of J. G. W. Coolidge in Win- 
throp, all the right in equity of redemption which Benjamin 
Dearborn has in and to the following described Mortygaged 
premises, viz: A lot of land with the buildings thereon, 
situated in Winthrop Village, and boundad North and 
East by land of Daniel Carr, South by the County road 
running through said Village, and West by Bowdoin Street, 
so called, containing a quarter of an acre more or less, be. 
ing the same premises formerly owned by Thomas Fuller 
deceased, and subject to a Mortgage deed given by said 
Benjamin Dearborn to Samuel Clark. 

Also, all the right which said Benjamin Dearborn has of 
redeeming the following described real Estate, situate in 
said Winthrop, viz—One undivided fourth part of an acre of 
land on the East side of the Chandler M:|! Stream, so called, 
conveyed to said Dearborn by J. R. Stanley, with the Saw- 
Mi\\ thereon or near standing, being the same real Estate 
which was levied and set off for about sixty-seven dollars to 
John May, on an Execution in favor of said May issued on 
a judgment recovered at the August Term of the C.C. Pleas 
for Kennebec Co. 1833. 

Also, all the right which said Benjamin Dearborn has of 
redeeming the following described real Estate, situate in 
said Winthrop, viz— Bounded westerly by the road on the 
East side of the Pond, leading from Winthrop Village to 
Clark’s Mills, so called, in Monmouth, Southerly by land 
of Jos. Tinkham, Easterly by land of Mr. Marrow, and 
Northerly by land of Eben Shaw—containing twenty acres 
more or less. Said real Estate being the same that waa lev- 
ied and set off for about one hundred and thirty-three dollars 
to Earl Shaw, on an Execution in his favor against said 
Dearborn, issued ona judgement recovered at the August 
Term of the C. C. Pleas for Kennebec Co in 1833. 

For the levy and set off in both of the cases, reference may 
be had to the Kennebec Co. Registry ; and further particu- 
lars made known at the time and place of Sale. 


GFO. W. STANLEY, Dep. Sheriff 


PLOUGHS. 


TO THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 
ij ITCHCOCK’S Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, for sale at 
the manufacturers prices, by Wm R. PRESCOTT, 





These Ploughs are recommended with the fullest confi- 
dence as being superior to any other plough now in use. 


‘« April 16, 1834. 6wi4 


To the Honorable Henry W. Futrer, Judge 
of the Court of Probate within and for the County of 
Kennebéc. 

ow Petition and Representation of NoAH CURRIER, 
. Administrator with the will annexed of the goods and 

estate of CHartues Harris, late of Winthrop, in the 

County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, respectfully shews, 





; 


FENAKEN by Execution and will be sold at Public Auc-! 


near the foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. | 





INTERESTING TO THE BLIND. 
STATE OF MAINE. 
Secretary of State's offce. 
Augusta, April 15, 1834. } 
THE accompanying Resolve appropriating 
One Thousand Dollars for the support of the New 
England institution in Boston, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachuseets, of such indigent Blind 
persons in this State, as may appear proper sub- 
jects for education at said institution, is puolished 
for the information of all interested in the welfare 
and happiness of that unfortunate class of our fel- 
low beings 
The following are the 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

for the admission of Beneficiaries into the New 
|England Institutions for the Edueation of the 
| Blind. 

Candidates for admission must be over six and 
/ under twenty four years of age. 

They must produce certificates of incurable 
| blindness from some respectable physician of reg- 
| ular standing, also their freedom from any epilep- 
tic or contagious disorder, or from any physical 
affliction that would render them unfit inmates 
with others. 

Beneficiaries must produce a certifiicate from 
the Selectmen or the overseers of the poor of 
their town, stating that their parents and imme- 
diate relatives are unable to defray the expenses 
of their education. 

They must produce a certificate of good moral 
character from the Selectmen or clergyman of 
their town. 

They must be provided with at least six good 
| cotton shirts, two vests, jackets, and pantaloons ; 
six pairs of socks or stockings 3 two pairs of boots 
or shoes ; six pocket handkerchiets, and two black 
stocks; all to be in good condition, and the wool- 
ens of dark color, 

The females must be provided with at least the 
same quantity of linen; and with three gowns 
and dresses.— The clothing must be renewed from 
time to time, as may be necessary—by the par- 
ents; anything more than common mending will 
not be done at the expense of the institution. 

Each pupil must be provided with a wooden 
chest with a lock and key ; and of sufficient size 














|to contain all their clothing. 


All the articles of clothing must be marked with 
the name of the owner—at full length. 

The friends ef persons desirous of availing thm- 
selves of the Bounty ef the State are requested to 
make written application therefore, to the Sub- 
seriber (at this office) on or before the 12th day 
of June next, stating their @ge, Sex, Occupation, 
Abilities. Constitution, Characler, How and when 





that the personal Estate of said deceased, which has come 
into the hands and possession of the sid Administrator is 
not sufficient to pay the just debts and demands against 
said Estate hy the sum of two hundred and ninety dollars. 
That the said Administrator therefore makes application to 
this Court, and prays your Honor that he may be authori- 
zed and empowered, agreeably to law, to sell and pass deeds 
to convey so much of the real estate of said deceased as will 
be necessary to satisfy the demands now against said estate, 
including the reversion of the widow’s dower if necessary, 
with incideaotal charges. All which is respectfully suomit- 


ted. NOAH CURRIER. 





County or Kennepec, ss.--.4t a Court of Pro- 
bate, held in Augusta onthe last Tuesday of April, 
1834. 

On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice be given 

by publishing a copy of said petition, with this order there- 

on, three weeks successively, in the Maine Farmer,a news- 
paper printed in Winthrop, that all persons interested may 
atiend on the last Tuesday of May next, at the Court of 

Probate then to be holden in Augusta, and shew cause, if 

any, why the prayer of said petition should not be granted. 

Such notice to be given before said. Court. 

H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
Attest : E. T. Barware, Register. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: E.T. Bripee, Register. 


they became blind, and their situation, and that of 
their near relatives, in regard lo property. 
By order of the Governor and Council. 


ROSCOE G. GREENE, Secretary ef State. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Resolve for the relief of the Indigent Blind. 


Resolved, That the sum of One Tiiousand Dol- 
lars be and hereby is appropriated for the educa- 
tion of indigent Blind, in the State of Maine, to 
be expended by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Council, at their discretion, in de- 
fraying in whole or part upon application, the ex- 
pense of placing at the New England lostitution 
in Boston such indigent blind persons as may ay 
pear proper subjects for education at such hisu- 
tution. 

In the House of Representatives, March 11,1834 

Rexud and passed. 
NATHAN CLIFFORD, Speaker. 

In Senate, March 11, 1834, Read and poesed. 

JOSEPH WILLLAMSON, Presidevt. 

March 11, 1834. Approved, 

ROBERT P. DUNLAP. 





NOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed Administrator of all and 
singular the goods and estate which were of Da- 
vid Wadsworth, of Winthrop in the county of 
Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has underta- 
ken that trust by giving bond as. the Jaw directs: 
—All persons therefore, having demands against 
the estute of said deceased are desired to exhibit 
the same for settlement; and all indebted to sai.| 
estate are requested to make immediate payment 





NOTICE is hereby given that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed Administrator of al! and 
singular tie goods, Mstate which were of Juhn 
Wadsworth, late of Winthrop, in the counry of 
Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and bas underta- 
ken that trust by giving bond as the lnw direets: 
— All persons therefore having dewauds against 
the Estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit 
the same for settlemen ;. and all indeoted to said 
Estate are requested to make immediate payment 





to = 1S4AC WADSWORTH, Adminisivator. 





to. JOUN. WADSWORTH, ddinintay ator. 
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POETRY. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
RURAL PLEASURES. 
SPRING, 


Soon as Aurora opes the day, 
The birds, the robin, lark and sparrow, 
In simple, artless, pleasing lay, 
Invite to plough, to hoe or harrow, 
And all day long, with cheerful notes, 
The fields, the woods, the air is ringing, 
With music from their warb’ling throats, 
By their melod’ous merry singing. 


Now sallies forth the busy Bee, 
And gathers up a store of honey 
From ev’ry blooming plant and tree, 
As misers often hoard their money. 
By instinct taught, the little ant, 
Without a king to guide, or tutor, 
Provides agains} her coming want, 
And lays up stores of food for future. 


The water fowls, below the hills, 
In streams and placid pools are gliding, 
From mountain sides, 1n murm’ring rills, 
The waters gently now are sliding. 
To see the birds from spray to spray, 
And lambs beside their mothers prancing, 
Is pleasing more than feats of play, 
Or merry mirth and graceful dancing. 


The landscape now is drest in green, 
And all array’d in gayest flowers ; 
Such beauty of a king’s not seen, 
With all his princely boasted powers. 
Now fragrance sweet perfumes the air, 
We breathe ’midst biooming flow’rs and roses, 
Now children dear, and damsels fair, 
From hills and vales, are gath’ring posies. 


When labor of the field is o’er, 
And moon light ev’ning is not chilling, 
Our minds may then with rapture soar ; 
We hear the pleasing sounds most thrilling. 
In time of night, when all) is still, 
The wakeful nightingale is singing ; 
And var’ ing notes, from murm’ring rill, 
From tribes in pools, the zephyr’s bringing. 
Winthrop, 1834. PHILOMEL. 





MISCELLANY. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Noyes; Sir, I feel to compliment you 
upon your arriving at the dignity of Editor 
pro tem. of the Maine Farmer. I expect to 
see the Editorial department overflowing with 
humour, wit and erudition. I should like to 
see the ‘‘ Ladies’ Department” head tke last 
page of every number. It seems to me that 
the tadies have a right to demand that part of a 
page should be devoted to their interest. Tuer 
interest and the AGRICULTURAL interest (if not 
the same) is so blended that it cannot be easily 
separated. A variety of matter, both original 
and selected, might 1 think be obtained, that 
would amuse, interest and instruct the ladies in 
morality, general knowledge, and in the com- 
mon affairs of domestic life. Although your 
paper comes up of late, the ladies seem to have 
a decided distaste for it. They say ‘ it has 
nothing to interest or instruct us—we do not 
care to read about rearing cattle and doctoring 
horses and sheep and raising potatoes and tur- 
nips !’ They have however made one improve- 
ment for which they would not take $1,80 per 
year, as tenacious as they are of self knowl- 
edge, viz: how to bake potatoes. I was much 
pleased the other day with a circumstance that 
arose from this disgust of reading your paper, 
and their confidence in their own knowledge: 
My wife was going to make soap. I told her 
she had better read the article in the 1st vol. 
of the Maine Farmer concerning soap making. 
She said she knew as much about making soap 
as editor Holmes. She made her.soap and 
had rather bad luck, I asked her if she knew 
that ley eight or ten days old would not readily 
unite with grease and make good soap. She 
said she did not. 1 told her it was a fact. She 
asked where I got the information. I told her 
from a number of the Maine Farmer which was 
issued just before she made soap. She ‘ hung 


her head,’ appeared to be ‘ struck up,’ and said 
‘I wish I had known it before.’ I do not 
know but I am meddling with none of my bu- 
siness. I intended at first to say only a word. 
Pardon me. 


We will cheerfully bestow a part of our pa- 
per to the Ladies’ Department if the ladies 
will only help us fill it.—Ep. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


The Newark “Sentinel of Freedom” has the following 
pertinent remarks on the importance of educating 
daughters. 

“* No community, certainly no large business 

community, can hope long to prosper, without 

good schools, and especially well appointed and 
well conducted female schools. We say well 
appointed, because female education is often 
so much worse than none, that it is better to 
leave the mind to its natural and uninstructed 
suggestions, than to lead it into false pursuits, 
and contract its views by turning them upon 
the lowest and most unworthy objects. We 
seem, indeed, by the manner in which We 
sometimes suffer the youth of that sex to be 
trained, to consider women agreeably to the 
opinion of certain Mohammedan doctors, and 
treat them as if they had no souls: 

Bred only and completed to the taste 

Of lustful appetance. 


The neglect of cultivating the female mind ap- 
pears more ruinous, when it is considered how 
much the interest of society is concerned in the 
rectitude of their understandings, ‘That sea- 
sun of every man’s life which is most suscepti- 
ble to the strongest impressions, is necessarily 
under female direction ; as there are few in- 
stances, perhaps, in which there is not one of 
the secret springs which regulates the most 
important movements of private or public trans- 
actions.— What Cato observed of his couantry- 
men, is in one respect, true of every nation un- 
der the sun :—‘ The Romans,’ said he, ‘ gov- 
ern the world, but it is the women that govern 
the Romans.’—F or good or for ill, they govern 
the world. If this be true—as true beyond all 
peradventure it is—if female influence be thus 
extensive, nothing certainly can be of more 
importance than to give it a proper tendency, 
by the assistance of a well directed education. 
An education that shall inculcate modesty,— 
the prerequisite to all proper instruction, and 
the loveliest grace in humar character—that 
shall teach habits of observation, reflection, 
cheerfulness and delicacy ;—an education that 
can open and enlarge the mind, and fill it with 
just and rational notions.—It is fit, and neces- 
sary to this enc, that there should be schools 
specially endowed for female instruction. For 
though there be no sex in mind, there is in 
manner ; and in this the modes of education 
essentially differ. Nature has provided oppo- 
site spheres for the two sexes, and neither can 
pass over the limits of the other, without equal- 
ly deviating from the beauty and decorum of 
their respective characters, Helen in armor, 
would be as extravagant as Achilles in petti- 
coats.” 





THE FEMALE. 


The following natural and true description 
of the parental comfort derived from female 
children, is from a speech of Burrows, an emi- 
nent Irish lawyer: “ the love of offspring, the 
most forcible of all our instincts, is even stron- 
ger towards the female, than the male child. 
It is wise that it should be so—it is more wan- 
ted. It is just that it should be so—it is more 
required. There is no pillar, on which the 
head of a parent, anguished by sickness, or by 





sorrow, can so sweetly repose, as on the bosom 


of an affectionate daughter. Her attentions 
are unceasing. She is utterly incapable of re- 
maining inactive. The boy may afford occa. 
sional comfort and pride to his family—they 
may catch glory from his celebrity, and derive 
support from his acquisitions—but he never 
communicates the solid and unceasing comforts 
of life, which are derived from the care tender 
solicitude of the female child. She seems des. 
tined by Providence to be the perpetual solace 
and happiness of her parents. Even after her 
marriage, her filial attentions are unimpaired, 
She may give her hand and heart to her hus. 
band, but still she may share her cares and at- 
tentions with her parents, without a pang of 
jealousy, or distrust from him. He only looks 
on them, as the assured pledges of her fidelity 
and the unerring evidences of a good disposi- 
tion.—JourNAL or Woman. 
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STATE OF MAINE. 
Resolve for establishing an Insane Hospital, 


RESOLVED that there be allowed and grant. 
ed for the purpose of establishing an Insane Hos- 
pital in this State the sum of Twenty Thousand 
Dollars, to be derived from the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, and to be paid out ofthe 
Treasury of the State, whenever said sum shall 
be realized and received from said source, Said 
sum to be expended in erecting a suitable buili- 
ing or buildings for an Insane Hospital, in man- 
ner hereinafter provided and described, on con- 
dition that a like sum of Twenty thousand Dollars 
be raised by individual donations, towards erect. 
ing and maintaing the same,within twelve months 
from the passage of an Act in reference thereto, 

Resolved, That whenever the forgoing condi- 
tions shall have been complied with, the Gover. 
nor with advice of Council be and he hereby is 
authorized and empowered to purchase a lot of 
land within the State, and procure a good and 
sufficient title & conveyance thereof to the State 
which shall be an elligible site for.an Insane Hos- 
pital, regard being bad in the selection of such 
site, to the cenire of population and the cheapness 
of Jabor and also to the amount of donations 
which may be contributed by individual towards 
erecting and establishing the same. 

Resolved, That whenever a site shall have been 
provided as aforesaid, the Governor with advice 
and consent of the Council shall appoint a Board 
of three commissioners, who shall cause to be erec- 
ted on said site a Hospital and other building suit- 
able for the accommodation of a Superintendant 
and of one hundred lunatic persons furiously ma‘, 
agreeable to a plan of the inost recent approved 
models for such an Institution. And said Com- 
missioners shall have power to make all necessa- 
ry contracts and to appoint Agents to superintend 
the erection of the same, ane who shall report to 
the Governor and Conncil, a system for the disei- 
pline and government of said establishment, 4s 
soon as the same shall be completed.—And said 
Commissioners shall lay before the Governor and 
Council their accounts of expenditures and dis- 
bursements for the purpose of their being exam- 
ined, audited and allowed as in their discretion 
they may deem just and proper. 

Resolved, T'bat the Treasurer of this State he 
authorized to receive any donations, either |! 
money, securities, er in any real or other epee 
estate from any person or persons, which sba 
be appropriated exclusively to the object afore- 
said. And that it shall be the duty of said Treas 
urer, to keep a distinct and separate account ther- 
of to le appropriated as aforesaid under the order 
and direction of the Governor and Council. ' 

In the House of Representatives, March 8,183 

Read and passed. 
NATHAN CLIFFORD, Speaker. 

In Senate, March, 1834, Read and passed. 

JOSEPH WILLIAMSON, President. 
Approved. 
Moe ee ape OBERT P. DUNLAP. 

Attest, ROSCOE G. GREENE, 

Secetary of State. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 
For sale at this office. 











